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$ For “The Friead” 
Jorrespondence, (with notes,) between Thomas 
Story and James Logan. 

: (Continued from page 306.) 

“For it is plain to demonstration,” &c. 
sre we have the story of the origin and de- 
opment of life from the embryotic or ger- 
mal cell, scarcely distinguishable from the 
-aplest forms of animalcula, up to the perfect 
‘imal or plant, well and succinctly told. It 
doubtful whether it could have been better 
id, with the aid of the lights of modern 
scroscopic botany and anatomy. (It may 
remarked in passing, that the embryotic 
ivelopment from the simple animalcular 
em, proceeds by that, first, of the spinal 
ed, giving the appearance of a fish or rep- 
2 before that of the mammal is attained, 
‘as typifying the order of creation as estab- 
hed by geology, in which the period of mol- 
sks and zoophytes preceded that of fishes, 
faich was followed by those of reptiles and 
momalia. That T. Story had divined this 
armony or analogy of the procedures of na- 
re in two different cases, is plain from the 
ords with which this general outline of vital 
‘yelopment commences, “ yet as the effects,” 
.) He closes in deducing that beautiful law, 
vat nothing is lost or wasted in the operations 
‘nature. 

“That continued zeal and concern among 
ne Germans.” This was the origin of the 
ict of the Moravians, so called. “ Another 
‘the same in Yorkshire ;’ John Wesley, who 
‘as first convinced of the necessity of a more 
jiritual religion in communion with the 
oravians, and about this time had spent a 
rtnight at Herrnhut, their chief settlement, 
shat happy place,” he calls it, “where I 
ould gladly have spent my life.” He re- 
jrned with a feeling of unity with “the 
Viritually minded” character of that people, 
6t without acknowledging their doctrines in 
| points. 

“So that upon the whole it looks like a 
esh spring coming on.” How bright and 
peful are these words in the veteran of 75! 


4x*, The labors of Schleiden and Schwann 


| microscopic botany and anatomy, trium- 
aantly demonstrate the grand result, that 
| organic growth, whether of plants or ani- 


fe 


ls, proceeds by the aggregation of simple 
lls, beginning from a single primordial and 


junitary cell, in all respects the counterpart of 


the monad, or cell animalcule. 


Thomas Story to James Logan. 
London, 12th mo. 8th, 1738. 
Respected Friend,—I am much obliged by 


|thine of the 19th 9ber, which I take this op- 


portunity to acknowledge, and it gives me a 
sensible satisfaction thou took so much notice 
of that little collection (of sermons,) as to 
cause it to be read in thy family with appro- 
bation. And I must confess to the honor of 
our Creator, his great goodness in giving and 
preserving my strength of body and mind 


junto this age, through so many and various 


vicissitudes of life, personal dangers, fatigues, 
troubles, and exercises; all. which, in his Di- 
vine wisdom, he hath ordered or turned to 
my good, preserving me in charity and good- 
will to all mankind through many provoca- 
tions to human nature, in which, in point of 
time, I may be about ten years before thee; 
but many more short with respect to acquire- 
ments, for which I never had suitable oppor- 
tunity, or time, if capacity ; but have this only 
to say, that by the grace of God I am what I 
am. But thy natural decays hinted at gives 
me some concern, considering how useful thou 
might yet be in the world, thine being no 
great age, in setting some things in a more 
lucid view, now, when kind Providence affords 
thee, as I suppose, a little more leisure from 
those labors of another kind, (which) thou 
wast thoroughly fitted for; and yet a more 
constant retirement may afford a recruit un- 
expected, which I could heartily wish as not 
impossible, though we ought to resign our- 
selves and our friends in all things to the 
Divine will. 

As to anything that looked like controversy 
between us, I never meant any. What hap- 
pened was only occasional—I only intended 
to support, or, as far as I could, to illustrate 
that great and fundamental truth, that there 
is in man, though not of man, nor essential to 
him as a creature, a Divine intelligencer and 
conductor, which, if believed and followed, 
will lead and guide into all truth necessary to 
mankind in their several stations here, and 
in the end to complete happiness. And, with- 
out doubt, is the same thing intended and 
meant in thine, where thou sayst, “I shall 
here say, that that gift or grace, whatever it 
be, or however men may agree or disagree in 
explaining it, is the only source of true happi- 
ness attainable in this life, and that the only 
path that will lead to the true and real enjoy- 
ment of it is that of humility, and a sincere 
charity, without which all profession of re- 
ligion is empty show, and no better than hy- 
pocrisy, however attended with zeal, or the 
appearances. of a fervent devotion, and as in 
this we undoubtedly agree, [ am sure we are 
safe in leaving it there.” ‘To which I readily 
subscribe, since “the gift or grace of God is 
the only source of true happiness, attainable in 
this life,” &c. And the gift and receiver are 


not the same till united by the efficiency of 
Divine wisdom and power. I therefore rest 
satisfied on this point. 

As to what I have written as a comment 
upon thy Charge, and on that occasion a short 
hypothesis concerning the commencement of 
inert matter, in order to the establishment of 
the present state of things, I did fully intend 
to send it according to the expectation given 
in my former, but was hindered by going into 
Yorkshire last summer, where I spent some 
months, especially at Scarborough, during the 
season, attending the meetings, at whose high 
cliffs, and the great varieties of strata therein, 
and their present positions, I further learned, 
and was confirmed in some things; and that 
the earth is of much older date, as to the be- 
ginning of it, than the time assigned in the 
Holy Scriptures, as commonly understood, which 
is suited to the common capacities of human 
kind, as to six days’ progressive work, by 
which I understand certain long and compe- 
tent periods of time, and not natural days, 
the time of the commencement and finishing 
of all those great works being undiscoverable 
by the mind of man, and hid in that short 
period, “In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth.” And then the au- 
thor goes on to set forth the further modifica- 
tions of the terraqueous globe; and, I conjec- 
ture, very long after it had its being with the 
rest of the worlds. 

But staying so long in the country, and 
some time at York, where were taken in short 
hand some things I spoke in the meetings, 
the others being much more spread in those 
parts than I was aware of, and being engaged 
in other matters ever since my return, | have 
not had any time to transcribe what I wrote 
on that subject; but intend to go upon it ina 
day or two, though I doubt I cannot finish it 
so as to send it by this opportunity, it con- 
taining thirty pages in quarto, and having to 
do everything of this sort with my own hands. 

I am obliged to thee for the hint about the 
word animalcule. It may not be properly 
adapted to the subject; but is the best I yet 
have in things so unusual and hard to be ex- 
pressed in any terms known to me; and yet, 
peradventure, when thou hast seen the whole, 
it may do; but shall be still more obliged by 
thy correcting it, and helping me to more ap- 
propriate terms where not fully so. This 
notion is not altogether new to myself, unless 
conceiving it in my own mind, and not from 
any other, may be called new, for I have had 
it in my thought some years; but never put 
it in writing till on this occasion; but it may 
be new to all others. What I mean is, that 
all inert matter was generally animated, con- 
sisting of innumerable animalcula and farinae, 
before the worlds were made of it; and 1 do 
not doubt but to bring it to thy understand- 
ing, at least that it may be the most probable 
way to account for the beginning of inert 
matter ; and, well understood, may bring out 
many more truths yet undiscovered in nature ; 
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and I apprehend that the Creator of all things 
never made anything dead in its first proce- 
dure from him, but living. 

Dr. Clark is a Friend, a young man of good 
understanding, brought up under the famous 
Boerhaave, and has practised physic some 
years in London. I showed the hypothesis 
likewise to Dr. Fothergill, now going to Ley- 
den for improvement; and he made some ob- 
jections, which I have answered, whereby 
some things are-made plainer. For as it ap- 
pears to the rational man, that God is, by 
referring back from the creation to the Crea- 
tor, even so by tracing the works of nature 
from their present state and manner of work- 
ing, backward, we may thereby the better 
perceive the manner of her procedure, from 
her fountain and origin, the peradventured 
mode to perfection in every particular. 

I am obliged by the salutation of my good 
friends, thy wife and daughters. My love 
salutes them, and likewise thyself. I am 
thine and their sincere friend, 

Tomas STory. 
(To be continued.) 


Tree Inhabitants—The noble Moriche palm 
delights in wet, at least in Trinidad and on 
the Lower Orinoco; but Schomburgk de- 
scribes forests of them—if, indeed, it be the 
same species—as growing in the mountains 
of Guiana up to an altitude of four thousand 
feet. The soil in which they grow here is half 
pitch pavement, half loose brown earth, and 
over both shallow pools of water, which will 
become much deeper in the wet season; and 
all about float or lie their pretty fruit, the size 
of an apple, and scaled like a fir-cone. They 
are last year’s, empty and decayed. The ripe 
fruit contains first a rich pulpy nut, and at 
last a hard cone, something like that of the 
vegetable ivory palm, which grows in the 
main land, but not here. Delicious they are, 
and precious, to monkeys and parrots, as well 
as to the Orinoco Indians, among whom the 
Tamanaes, according to Humboldt, say, that 
when a man and woman survived that great 
deluge, which the Mexicans call the age of 
water, they cast behind them, over their 
heads, the fruits of the Moriche palm, as Deu- 
calion and Pyrra cast stones, and saw the 
seeds in them produce men and women, who 
repeopled the earth. No wonder, indeed, that 
certain tribes look on this tree as sacred, or 
that the missionaries should have named it 
the tree of life. 

In the season of inundations these clumps 
of Mauritia, with their leaves in the form of 
a fan, have the appearance of a forest rising 
from the bosom of the waters. The navigator, 
in proceeding along the channels of the delta 
of the Orinoco at night, sees with surprise the 
summit of the palm-trees illuminated by large 
fires. These are the habitations of the Gua- 
raons (Tivitivas and Waraweties of Raleigh), 
which are suspended from the trunks of the 
trees. These tribes hang up mats in the air, 
which they fill with earth, and kindle on a 
layer of moist clay the fire necessary for their 
household wants. They have owed their 
liberty and their political independence for 
ages to the quaking and swampy soil, which 
they pass over in the time of drought, and 
on which they alone know how to walk in 
. Security to their solitude in the delta of the 
Orinoco, to their abode on the trees, where 
religious enthusiasm will probably never lead 
any American Stylites. .... The Mauritia 
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palm-tree, the tree of life of the missionaries, 
not only affords the Guaraons a safe dwelling 
during the risings of the Orinoco, but its 
shelly fruit, its farinaceous pith, its juice, 
abounding in saccharine matter, and the fibres 
of its petioles, furnish them with food, wine, 
and thread proper for making cords and weav- 
ing hammocks. These customs of the Indians 
of the delta of the Orinoco were found former- 
ly in the Gulf of Darien (Uraba), and in the 
greater part of the inundated lands between 
the Guerapiche and the mouths of the Ama- 
zon. It is curious to observe in the lowest 
degree of human civilization the existence of 
a whole tribe depending on one single species 
of palm-tree, similar to those insects which 
feed on one and the same flower, or on one 
and the same part of a plant.—Kingsley’s 
West Indies. 
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For ‘The Friend.” 
From the Letters and Papers of John Barclay. 
(Continued from page 307.) 

“1817.—O! how shall words set forth the 
dispensation of desolation as to anything like 
good, that seems to have come over my soul? 
Darker and darker,—deeper and deeper,— 
what will be the termination of this distress? 
Yesterday I attended Westminster Meeting ; 
upon sitting down my sorrow began to arise 
like a whilwind, and I was ready soon to 
burst into tears, exclaiming in secret, ‘the 
Lord hath forsaken me, he hath utterly for- 
gotten and rejected me.’ After a time of 
great trial and tossing, a young Friend got 
up with these words, ‘ Fear not, for 1am with 
thee, be not dismayed for I am thy God; I 
will uphold thee by the right hand of my 
righteousness.’ Soon after which, F. Smith 
arose, and in a very tender manner addressed 
the poor, afflicted, tossed, tried servants, 
whose conflict he described as being so heavy, 
and their souls almost in despair; he expa- 
tiated on the number of promises contained 
in Seripture for such as these, if they still 
continued faithful and steadfast to the end,— 
if they still persisted in hoping in, waiting 
for, and trusting to the Lord alone. He said 
he believed there were some present, whose 
language was,—‘the Lord hath forsaken and 
forgotten me;’ with much more for the en- 
couragement of such to patience and perse- 
verance under suffering. As for me, [seemed 
utterly unable to receive any comfort or hope, 
as if all hold was gone and out of reach, and 
like poor Job, who refused to be comforted. 
This evening, after a day of heavy exercise 
and tears, my brother read a portion of the 
Psalms. Whilst he was preparing to read, 
my heart said, ‘It is all over with me, there 


is no good at all for me; I am rejected of the 
Lord, his presence and blessing is departed :’ 
however, when he began to read, the first 
words awfully ran through me, ‘ My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me, why art 
thou so far from helping me, and from the 
words of my roaring? O my God! I ery in 
the day time, but thou hearest not, and in the 
night season I am not silent.’ Then I was 
somewhat comforted in remembering that 
this was the language of David in great dis- 
tress: yet he was not forsaken, but was great- 
ly helped every way by the Lord in the ap- 


pointed time. 

“1817. Date uncertain.—My mind has been 
much burdened, and weightily affected with 
the present aspect of things relating to the 
growth and prosperity of the ever blessed 


Truth: and not only do I allude to the loy 
state of things within my own bosom, and i 
the circle of our privileged Society, but als 
in the world at large. Under avery humblin 
sense of the infinite condescension, which sti 
spares us from day to day, and from year t 
year, and of the unfathomable compassio 
which still pities, helps, preserves, and pr 
vides for us with paternal tenderness, I ar 
ready to cry out, ‘Who will not love, an 
fear, and obey thee, O! Lord; and give then 
selves up to be moulded into accordance wit 
thy blessed will?’ But O! the ravages, th 
desolations, which the enemy hath effecte 
on the face of all the earth; how hath h 
blighted the blooming bud, and blasted th 
richest grain, and parched up the fruitful fiek 
so that the time of harvest is become the hou 
of desolation and darkness! Here and then 
through the gloom of this vast howling wilde 
ness, a patch of green revives the droopin 
eye, and cheers the desert scene; here an 
there, amidst the straw and stubble in thi 
great field, the earth, a few single ears are t 
be discovered raising their heads; and is jus 
sufficient to show what the glory of the cro 
and of the harvest would have been, had i 
escaped the destroyer’s hand, and not bee 
trampled down by the wild beasts. 

“1817. Tenth month 2d.—‘ When the Lor 
turned again the captivity of Zion, we wer 
like them that dream. Then was our moutl 
filled with laughter, and our tongue with sing 
ing; then said they among the heathen, th: 
Lord hath done great things for them. Th 
Lord hath done great things for us, whereo 
we are glad. Turn again our captivity, ¢ 
Lord! as the streamsin the south. They tha 
sow in tears, shallreapin joy. He that goetl 
forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed 
shall doubtless come again with rejoicing 
bringing his sheaves with him?’ O! the pre 
cious applicableness to my present condition 
which my soul perceives, and warmly feels ir 
the above written Psalm. I seem as thoug! 
I dare not omit testifying of the abundan 
riches of his mercies and of his grace, whicl 
the Lord hath profusely shed upon me to th 
joy of my heart, to the very lighting up o 
my countenance. Weeping may endure i1 
the night season, but joy cometh in the morn 
ing, when the Suu of righteousness arisetl 
with healing in -his wings, and gladdens th 
face of all things, making the whole heritage 
of God shout for joy. My soul did, during 
the several opportunities which were permit 
ted us through this Quarterly Meeting, earn 
estly crave and wrestle for a blessing, ever 
for the slightest token of the Lord’s compas 
sionate regard; and O! how sweetly has he 
condescended to answer my petitions, my 
cries, my longings for a little of the living 
bread,—that precious power and presence 
which is only of and from him, and is in hit 
wisdom allotted or withheld. Much instrue 
tion and comfort were also verbally conveyec¢ 
at this time; and I was rejoiced to see some 
young persons, who appeared to have the 
cause of truth and righteousness at heart, as 
well as their own individual advancement and 
preservation in the strait and narrow way in 
which they have happily set their feet. Yet 
alas! what a number of this class seem to be 
ready to leave us! I believe with some con. 
fidence, that but few of those who do leave 
our religious Society, truly thrive in a spirit- 
ual sense; not that I confine true religion to 
our own profession by any means; but that I 

i) 


jreve that there is that grace and truth to 
‘met with, in a diligent and patient waiting 
4 ‘the teachings of the heavenly Guide, which 
vy who leave us are in great measure unac- 
} inted with, or do not much regard or value. 
is L have found to be the case, even with 
fie of the few who profess to leave us on 
iscientious grounds. But O! if all left us 
y for something, which after solemn in- 
iwry, they believed to be nearer the Truth, 
w few should we have to lament the loss 

I was very earnestly desirous for our 
wv young Friends, during our sitting to- 
{iher in the Youths’ Meeting (appointed at 
| request of Mary Dudley) as well as during 
| first sitting for worship; that they might 
Jae up, in the strength and power of the 
‘ng principle of grace and truth, to the help 
she great cause; that they might in some 
\asure make up for the flagrant deficiency 
‘tandard-bearers apparent among our Sex ; 
‘m by such a steady, firm, consistent life 
‘L conversation, by such an abiding in the 
jased life and power and strength of the 
‘pel, as is now too rarely to be discovered 
{songst us.” a 
‘Same date.—“I have been fearful of leaving 
‘thing on record behind me, but what upon 
‘ar conviction has appeared to be right; 
‘fi have often seen the necessity of looking 
velosely to what is thus committed to paper, 
‘ito any thing that may be said or done, it 
sng my earnest desire that nothing may 
{en in secret be done or said, but what will 
‘ar the test of being brought to light. It 
‘ay seem to many, who have not hitherto 
en much, if at all brought under the re. 
(sing and refining power of Truth, that 
sh heavy exercises as have been permitted 
| come upon me, and as have come upon 
‘ners, are nothing but the effects of a weak 
imd and a bewildered imagination ; and such 
my not enter into any understanding or feel- 
'g of these trials, which are described in such 
ong terms. These may be yet more sur- 
‘sed when they read of such sudden changes 
id revolutions as some experienced in their 
‘igious states. Yet in the natural world, 
»w often do we see the greatest storm pre- 
‘ded, and at other times followed, by the 
‘noothest, calmest weather. The analogy is 
'wiking, and it may be safely concluded, that 
/ these reverses are designed to produce a 
!neficial effect.” 
| : (To be continued.) 
Beer, Tea, Coffee. 
: In ancient times the only drink common in 
wagland, besides water, was a poor sort of 
ine produced from grapes, grown in Glouces- 
;rshire and the neighboring counties. 
‘ne throve better in France, and during the 
| iddle Ages Burgundian wine was almost the 
‘-incipal commodity imported into the coun- 
ry. Beer, now the national beverage, was 
saown to the Anglo-Saxons and occasionally 
sunk, and even made at home, with worm- 
ood instead of hops, throughout the subse- 
agent centuries. But its use has only been 
yoneral during the last four hundred years or 
ss. The Flemings were the first hop-growers 
vad the first beer-drinkers, and great was the 
use heaped upon them by the medieval 
nglish for their gross tastes in this respect. 
\.ccording to the old couplet— 

“Hops, Reformation, baize, and beer, 
Came into England all in one year ;” 

© year being 1524, when Flemish immi- 


if 


The|frisked and played all night long whenever 
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grants, settling in Kent, began to cultivate 
hops in their gardens. Kentish hops, how- 
ever, soon became famous, and beer quickly 
grew into favour with the people. 

The liking for beer has hardly lessened, in 
spite of the wonderful extension in England, 
during the last two centuries, of a taste for 
less stimulating drinks. Tea, used from the 
earliest known times by the Chinese, is men- 
tioned occasionally by medieval travellers in 
the Hast; but only became an article of Kuro- 
pean trade in the seventeenth century. It 
first came overland to Russia. We are told 
of a Russian embassy to Mongolia, which re- 
ceived a present of tea in exchange for its 
costly gifts of sable furs. The Russians pro- 
tested against such useless wares, but they 
took the parcel back to Moscow, where it was 
so well liked that more was sent for, and thus 
a trade began. About the year 1610 the 
Dutch began to trade with China by sea, and 
small quantities of tea were brought over by 
them; but it was not known in England 
long before 1660, when a law was passed by 
Charles II.’s first Parliament, levying a duty 
of eightpence on every gallon of tea, choco- 
late, or sherbet made for sale. In 1661 Pepys 
wrote in his Diary: “I did send for a cup of 
tea, a China drink, of which I never had 
drunk before;” and in 1667: “Home, and 
there find my wife making of tea, a drink 
which Mr. Pulling, the potticary, tells her is 
good for her cold and the defiuxions.” But 
Mrs. Pepys was lucky in being able to enjoy 
her new medicine. In 1664 the Hast India 
Company had difficulty in buying thirty-four 
ounces for a present to the king; and in 1669 
we find the Company writing out to its ser- 
vants in India to “send home 100 lbs. of the 
best tey they could find.” In 1678 it imported 
4,713 lbs.; but thereby the market was great- 
ly overstocked, and during the following six 
years only 410 pounds more were brought 
into the country. Soon after that, however, 
a regular and steadily-growing trade began. 
In 1711 the consumption in Great Britain 
amounted to 142,000 lbs., and in 1781 to 3,- 
500,000 lbs. In 1785 the duty was reduced 
from 119 to 124 per cent. on the value, and 
the consequent reduction of price led to a 
much greater demand. In that year about 
13,000,000 lbs. were consumed ; in 1828 about 
36,000,000 lbs.; in 1860 about 80,000,000 Ibs. ; 
and in 1866 about 140,000,000 lbs. 

Coffee-drinking, though a much?more mod- 
ern custom than tea-drinking, began in Eng- 
land a little earlier. _ It was first practised in 
Arabia about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when the story goes that the chief of a 
company of dervishes noticed that his goats 


in the previous day they had eaten of a shrub 
growing wild in the neighborhood. Finding 
it difficult to keep his disciples awake during 
their evening devotions, he prepared a bever- 
age of the leaves or berries of the shrub, and 


it proved so helpful to the midnight piety of 


the dervishes, that from that time coffee came 
into use. The coffee-plant being abundant 
and easily cultivated, the new beverage soon 
became a favorite all over Arabia. Great op- 
position was offered to it by many good 
Moslems, who urged that it was an intoxica- 
ting drink quite as bad as the wine forbidden 
in the Koran, and numerous raids were made 


upon the coffee-houses; but the very fact of 
its serving as, in some sort, a substitute for 


the juice of the vine tended to make it popular. 


SS 


Tt reached Constantinople about 1554, and 
was of universal use in all Mahometan coun- 
tries before the close of the sixteenth century. 
So essential was it deemed to domestic hap- 
piness that a Turkish law recognised a man’s 
refusal to supply his wife with coffee as suffi- 
cient ground for her claiming a divorce. 
About the year 1600 it began to be talked of 
in Christendom as a rare and precious medi- 
cine. In 1615 it was brought to Venice, and 
in 1621 Burton spoke of it, in his “ Anatomy 
of Melancholy,” as a valuable article which 
he had heard of but not seen. In 1652, Sir 
Nicholas Crispe, a Levant merchant, opened 
in London the first coffee-house known in 
England, the beverage being prepared by a 
Greek girl brought over for the work. Other 
coffee-houses in abundance were soon opened. 
In William IILI.’s and Queen Anne’s days they 
were the great places of resort for wits, beaux, 
fops, gallants, wise men, and fools, and as such 
are amply described in the Spectator and other 
works of the time. And coffee was not merely 
an excuse for social intercourse : its first drink- 
ers in England knew how to drink it. Pope 
says :— 

‘Por lo! the board with cups and spoons is crowned, 

The berries crackle and the mill goes round ; 

On shining altars of Japan they raise 
The silver lamp; the fiery spirits blaze ; 

From silver spouts the grateful liquors glide, 

While China’s earth receives the smoking tide. 

At once they gratify their scent and taste, 

And frequent cups prolong the rich repast.” 

The growing demand for coffee, of which 
more than 30,000,000 lbs. are now annually 
consumed in Great Britain, caused the plant 
to be cultivated in other districts as well as 
Arabia, where it is indigenous and thrives 
best. Ata very early date the Dutch began 
to grow it in Java and their other Hast Indian 
possessions, and they were unintentionally 
the causers of its introduction to the New 
World. In 1690 some seeds were brought 
from Mocha to the Botanic Garden at Am- 
sterdam, and from the produce of these seeds 
a single plant was, in 1714, sent as a present 
to Louis XIV., and by him treasured up in 
Paris. In 1717 a Frenchman named Déclieux 
obtained a plant raised from one of its seeds, 
and carried it to Martinique. The ship was 
weather-bound, and before the Atlantic was 
crossed the crew were in grievous trouble for 
want of water. There was water on board, 
but the captain, anxious above all things to 
preserve his treasure, doled it out in meagre 
quantities to the men, while he nourished the 
coffee-plant without stint. And the plant 
made a good return for the care bestowed 
upon it. From its seeds, we are told, have 
descended all the coffee-trees now abounding 
in the West Indies and Brazil. 


Because it is the unutterable goodness of 
God to people in these latter days, as the sum 
of scripture-prophecy, thus to make known 
himself [as an indwelling Spirit of Life, Light 
and Wisdom]; we are incessant in our cries 
unto them, that they will turn their minds 
inward (now abroad and taking up their rest 
in the externals of religion) that they may 
hear His heavenly voice and knocks, and let 
Him in, and be taught of Him to know and 
do His will, that they may come to be ex- 
perienced and expert in the school of Christ ; 
for never man spoke and taught, as He living- 
ly speaks and teaches in the consciences of 
those who diligently hear him, and are will. 


ing to be taught of Him the knowledge of 
His ways.— Wm. Penn. 


Selected. 
NO TIME TO PRAY. 
No time to pray! 
Oh, who so fraught with earthly care 
As not to give to humble prayer 
Some part of day? 


No time to pray! 
What heart so clean, so pure within, 
That needeth not some check from sin— 
Needs not to pray? 


No time to pray! 
>Mid each day’s danger, what retreat 
More needful than the mercy-seat ? 
Who need not pray? 


No time to pray! 
Must care or business’ urgent call 
So press us as to take it all, 
Each passing day ? 


No time to pray! 
Then sure your record falleth short ; 
Excuse will fail you as resort, 

On that last day. 


What thought more drear, 
Than that our God his face should hide, 
And say, through all life’s swelling tide, 
No time to hear! 


Cease not to pray ; 

On Jesus as you all rely. 

Would you live happy—happy die? 
Take time to pray. 


Selected. 
ARBUTUS. 


Oft have I walked these woodland paths 
Without the blest foreknowing" 

That underneath the withered leaves, 
The fairest flowers were growing. 


To-day the south wind sweeps away 
The types of autumn’s splendor, 
And shows the pale arbutus flowers, 

Spring’s children, pure and tender. 


O prophet buds, with lips of bloom, 
Outyying in your beauty, 

The pearly tint of ocean shells, 
Ye teach me faith and duty. 


Walk life’s dark paths, they seem to say, 
With Love’s divine foreknowing, 
That where man sees but withered leaves, 
God sees the sweet flowers growing. 
Leighton. 


For ‘‘The Friend.’ 
Alsoholic Drinks. 


Dr. Richardson, F. R.S., has furnished to 
The Popular Science Review, a valuable ar- 
ticle entitled, “The Physiological Position of 
Alcohol,” portions of which may be instruc- 
tive to some of our readers. As may be in- 
ferred from the title of the essay, its author 
does not enterinto any discussion of the great 
moral questions involved in the temperance 
movement, but simply points out the actual 
effects on the animal economy produced by 
alcohol. These effects have been ascertained 
by many observations and carefully conducted 
experiments. 

Dr. R. says: “I would deal now with one 
part of the science side of the alcohol ques- 
tion, and which put in very simple language, 
would stand as follows: Is alcohol good for 
the health of man and the lower animals? 
Does it give them strength, readiness for 
work, endurance for work, length of days, 

. happiness? ‘To answer the question relating 
to the lower animals first, we may, I think, 
come to the safe conclusion that alcohol is not 
good for animals under the rank of man, 
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Calves fed on gin-balls—barley meal and gin 


—are very soon prepared for the butcher, but|or 73.57, we compare the mean of this o 
are not exalted into any thing very sprightly|day, viz., 77 beats per minute, with the ale 
On the con-|holic days, so as to be sure not to over-est 


and lively in the bovine kind. 
trary they are rendered dull, slothful, and 
sleepy animals. Cats and kittens are equally 
deteriorated by alcohol. I knewsome young 
people who gradually taught a favorite kitten 
to walk round the dinner table during dessert 
and taste wine. It was not long before the 
taste became a luxurious habit with the ani- 
mal, but she soon began to fail under it. She 
slept half her life, lost all desire for play, and 
in the course of a month or two was dropsical 
and beyond cure. She contracted the liver 
disease called cirrhosis, and a very perfect 
specimen of the disorder she presented after 
her untimely death. I have observed that 
birds can be made to acquire a taste for alco- 
hol. Pigeons and fowls, after a little training, 
will pick up peas saturated with spirit, and 
subsist on such diet. The animals fatten and 
sleep, but they lose their vivacity, and cer- 
tainly lose their muscular power. The same 
rule holds good with fish. These animals, 
under the feeble but steady influence of alco- 
hol, become indolent and sleepy, and soon 
die.” 

The following are some of the ascertained 
facts in regard to the use of alcoholic drinks 
by man. 

“The first symptom of moment that at- 
tracts attention, atter alcohol has commenced 
to take effect on the animal body, is what may 
be called vascular excitement ; in other words, 
over action of the arterial vessels and of the 
heart, or, speaking still more correctly, over 
action of the heart and arterial vessels. The 
heart beats more quickly, and thereupon the 
pulse rises. There may be some other symp- 
toms of a subjective kind—-symptoms felt by 
the person or animal under the aleohol—but 
this one symptom of vascular excitement is 
the first objective symptom, or that which is 
presented to the observer. I endeavored in 
one research to determine from observations 
on inferior animals, what was the actual de- 
gree of vascular excitement induced by alco- 
hol, and my results were full of interest. 
They have, however, been entirely superseded 
by the observations on the human subject, 
made by Dr. Parkes and Count Wollowicz. 

These observers conducted their enquiries 
on the young and healthy adult man. They 
counted the beats of the heart, first at regular 
intervals, during what were called water peri- 
ods, that is to say, during the periods when 
the subject under observation drank nothing 
but water; and next, taking still the same 
subject, they counted the beats of the heart 
during successive periods in which alcohol 
was taken in increasing quantities: thus step 
by step they measured the precise action of 
alcohol on the heart, and thereby the precise 
primary influence induced by alcohol. Their 
results were as follows: 

The average number of beats of the heart 
in 24 hours (as calculated from eight observa- 
tions made in 14 hours) during the first, or 
water period, was 106,000; in the alcoholic 
period it was 127,000, or about 21,000 more; 
and in the brandy period it was 131,000, or 
25,000 more. 

The highest of the daily mean of the pulse 
observed during the first or water period was 
77.5; but on this day two observations are 
deficient. The next highest daily mean was 
77 beats. 


Tf, instead of the mean of the eight day 


mate the action of the alcohol, we find :— 

On the 9th day with one fluid ounce 
alcohol the heart beat 430 times more. 

On the 10th day, with two fluid ounce 
1,872 times more. 

On the 11th day, with four fluid ounce: 
12,960 times more. 

On the 12th day, with six fluid ounce 
30,672 times more. 

On the 13th day, with eight fluid ounce 
23,904 times more. 

On the 14th day, with eight fluid ounce 
25,488 times more. 

But as there was ephemeral fever on th 
12th day it is right to make a deduction, an 
to estimate the number of beats in that da, 
as midway between the 11th and 13th day 
or 18,432. Adopting this, the mean daily e 
cess of beats during the alcoholic days wa 
14,492, or an increase of rather more than li 
per cent. 

The first day of alcohol gave an excess of - 
per cent., and the last of 23 per cent.; anc 
the mean of these two gives almost the sam« 
persentage of excess as the mean of the si} 
days. 

Admitting that each beat of the heart wa 
as strong during the alcoholic period asin th 
water period (and it was really more power 
ful), the heart on the last two days of aleoho 
was doing one-fifth more work. 

The period of rest for the heart; was short 
ened, though, perhaps, not to such an exten’ 
as would be inferred from the number of beats 
for each contraction was sooner over. The 
heart on the fifth and sixth days after alcoho 
was left off, and apparently at the time wher 
the last traces of alcohol were eliminated 
showed signs of unusual feebleness ; and, per 
haps, in consequence of this, when the brandy 
quickened the heart again, the tracings show 
ed a more rapid contraction of the venticles 
but less power, than in the alcoholic period 
The brandy acted, in fact, on a heart whose 
nutrition had not been perfectly restored. 

It is difficult at first glance, to realize the 
excessive amount of work performed by the 
heart under this extreme excitement. Littl 
wonder it is that, after the labor imposed 
upon it by six ounces of alcohol, the heart 
should flag; still less wonder that the brain 
and muscles which depend upon the heart fo: 
their blood supply should be languid for many 
hours, and should require the rest of long sleey 
for renovation. It is hard physical work, in 
short, to fight against alcohol; harder thar 
rowing, walking, wrestling, carrying heavy 
weights, coal-heaving, or the tread-wheel it: 
self. 

While the heart is thus laboring under the 
action of alcoholic stimulation, a change. is 
observable in the extreme circulation—that 
circulation of blood which by varying shades 
of color in exposed parts of the body, such as 
the cheek, is visible to the eye. The peri. 
pheral circulation is quickened, the vessel 
distended. We see this usually in persons 
under the influence of wine in the early stage, 
and we speak of it as the flush produced by 
wine. The authors I have already quoted 
report upon it in definite terms. “The peri 
pheral circulation. (during alcoholic excite: 
ment) was accelerated, and the vessels were 
enlarged, and the effect was so marked as tc 
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yw that this is an important influence for 
»d or for evil when alcohol is used.” 
iBy common observation the flush seen on 
» cheek during the first stage of alcoholic 
sitation is supposed to extend merely to 
» parts actually seen. It cannot, however, 
‘too forcibly impressed on the mind of the 
\ider that the condition is universal in the 
ily. If the lungs could be seen they, too, 
sald be found with their vessels injected ; if 
» brain and spinal cord could be laid open 
view they would be discovered in the same 
/adition; if the stomach, the liver, the spleen, 
1» kidneys, or any other vascular organs or 
iets could be laid open to the eye, the vascu- 
/ enlargement would be equally manifest. 


ifn course of time, in persons accustomed to 
“ohol, the vascular changes, temporary only 
_ the noviciate, become confirmed and per- 
manent. The bloom on the nose which 
waracterizes the genial toper is the estab- 
“hed sign of alcoholic action on vascular 


mucture. 
| (To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
\ Memoirs of Mildred Ratcliff. 
1 (Continued from page 311.) 
The following anecdotes of Mildred Ratcliff 
sre noted about this period :— 
/“ At one of the sittings of New York Yearly 
yeeting, in 1838, the subject of slavery being 
(broduced into the women’s meeting, a great 
(citement was soon manifested in many, 
“th much heat of manner, and warmth of 
:pression. The solemnity of the meeting 
as being rapidly dissipated, and two or three 
rsons were speaking at once, when Mildred 
iterrupted them, exclaiming with a loud clear 
teice, ‘Peter’s wife’s mother lay sick of a 
wer. The singularity of the scripture quo- 
jtion, and the loud voice in which it was de- 
wered, instantly brought all in the meeting- 
»ouse into silence; and then Mildred added, 
“3ut when the Master laid his cooling hand 
;90n her, immediately the fever left her.’ 
{his short discourse produced a wonderful 
fect. Allexcitement ceased, and anti-slavery 
entention for that year was at an end. 
,» “ Being at Joseph Rhoads’ on her return, 
jae said to Hannah, ‘ Be thou faithfulin doing 
hat is required of thee, without reasoning 
(a thy fitness: leave that to the Master, it is 
jone of thy business.’ Hannah was soon 
; ter exercised under an apprehension of duty 
» visit England. 
; “On the same visit, Mildred attended for 
jue last time, the North Meeting in Philadel- 
(bia. Her mind was filled with gospel love 
ior the large body of young Friends present, 
jad in her strong and energetic manner she 
axclaimed, ‘Dear young Friends, I grudge 
‘nat the old sarpent should have one of ye.’” 


Jonathan Evans to Mildred Ratcliff. 
“Philadelphia, 8th mo. 24th, 1838. 

“Dear friend, M. Ratcliff,—I received thy 
tter last ovening, and can truly sympathize 
“ith thee in thy bodily and mental sufferings; 
jadeed there is little to expect in the present 
way but deep depression and painful conflict ; 
or when the seed of life is under oppression, 
eo faithful must suffer with it. Our blessed 
iord said, ‘Where I am, there shall also my 
vervant be.’ Our ancient Friends labored 
‘ervently to engage the people to receive and 
bide steadfastly under the crucifying power 
6. our. Lord. Jesus Christ; that the old man 
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and his deeds being put off, they might come 
to experience living faith in him—a being 
made pure in heart, and of those who shall 
see God; thus being sanctified, they in their 
several measures came to know a walking 
with him in great fear and awful reverence, 
and the weight of their spirits had often a 
reaching effect upon those about them. 

“ But alas! having now as a Society, rules, 
order and testimonies chalked out for us, how 
are we resting in the superficial observance 
and profession of these things. ‘I had planted 
thee a noble vine, wholly a right seed; how 
then art thou turned into the degenerate 
plant of a strange vine unto me.’ O, my dear 
friend, it is a continual labor to keep near to 
the movings and teachings of the Spirit of our 
Lord that he requires of us now as well as 
formerly, for it is thus only that we are en- 
abled to show forth the praises of him that 
hath called us to glory and to virtue. But 
the humbling operation of the Spirit is so un- 
modish, and to the worldly wise so foolish, 
that the ingenuity of man has invented a way 
more in accordance with the polish and max- 
ims of the world, that we may get along with- 


out derision, and in our imagination be heirs 
of both kingdoms. 

“Surely the Lord willin his own time bring 
back his people to that lowly, trembling, 
watchful state, wherein they shall be enabled 
distinctly to hear his voice, to follow him, and 
to flee from the voice of the stranger: and 
this perhaps through the instrumentality of 
poor, weak, obscure individuals. If our min- 
isters do not abide faithfully under the purify- 
ing hand of the power of Christ ; and descend 
with him as to the bottom of the mountains, 
wherein they can discern the real state of the 
church, they may be tempted and betrayed 
into that most grievous snare, of seeking to 
please the people with fine words and smooth 
speeches, which like a leprosy will form and 
fashion us to make very near approaches, if 
not a coalition with those of other religious 
persuasions. 

Thy friend, 


John Hall to Mildred Ratcliff. 
“ Near Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, 7th mo. 22d, 1839. 
“Dear friend Mildred Ratcliff,—I often re- 
member the opportunity that I, with some 
other Friends, had by thy bedside, with feel- 
ings for thee of near sympathy and affection. 


JoNATHAN Hyans.”* 


* To the general regret, no doubt, of our readers, the 
foregoing appears to be the last letter of that prince in 
Israel, Jonathan Evans, to Mildred Ratcliff. As sup- 
plemental to the close of a correspondence between two 
such spiritually gifted ones, it may be interesting to 
note, that the last time M. R. was at J. Es, and after 
a short but solemn silence before rising from the table, 


she addressed to him the following communication :— 
“T deem it a great privilege that I have been once more 
permitted to be refreshed at thy table: and as it seems 
to me it is the last time that this privilege will be en- 
joyed by me, I cannot rise without expressing my earn- 
est desire and belief, that weshall be permitted, through 
the power of God and the mercy of his dear Son Jesus 
Christ, to meet together in eternity, and enjoy the feast 
of fat things at the marriage of the King’s Son, the 
supper-table of the Lamb: where our enjoyment will 
be uninterrupted, and continue through the boundless 
ages of eternity. Oh! may we keep our eyes singly 
directed to the Pilot of our soul’s happiness, and steadily 
follow Him, so that nothing present or to come, may 
be permitted to separate us from his love, or prevent 
us from being landed by Him in the hayen of rest; 
where in the enjoyment of the feast of fat things, we 
shall ascribe glory, honor, and high praises to Him 
who sitteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb who 
liyeth forever and ever.” 


“ Dear sister, how I crave the company of 
those who are concerned for the law and the 
testimony, to whom I might a little open my 
feelings. Thou well knowest the preciousness 
of that unity which subsists between the 
rightly concerned members of the church. 
These desire above all things that they may 
be preserved from the lo here’s and lo there’s, 
in the true path of deep humility before the 
searcher of hearts. O the want of this in too 
many! This has, I believe, brought our poor 
Society into its present lamentable state. It 
seems to me that mourning and lamentation 
must be the lot of all the living, if any such 
there be amongst us. Notwithstanding the 
low condition, I do believe there are many 
scattered up and down, who are travailing for 
Zion’s welfare and restoration. 

“T wish to hear how is getting along. 
Tf she is able to stand firm, I think it will be 
through the mercy of the great Caretaker. 
Yet Heisable to preserve his dependent ones, 
under all the trials and conflicts they may 
have to pass through. 

“T need not tell thee of the poverty and 
distress felt in our meetings! I have some- 
times been almost ready to cry out in the 
language of the mournful prophet, ‘ Oh, that 
I had in the wilderness a lodging place of 
wayfaring men, that I might leave my people 
and go from them.’” 

(To be continued.) 
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For ‘* The Friend.” 


Distribute the Tracts. 


Since the opening of the public squares in 
this city, the first of the present month, large 
numbers of persons resort thither on First- 
days. The time of many of them seems to 
be much occupied in laughing or conversation, 
probably not as a general rule on the most 
improving subjects; while some read news- 
papers, pass their time in idleness, or fall 
asleep. It occurred to me that here would 
be a good place to distribute tracts. I selected 
a dozen by way of experiment, written under 
religious concern by a beloved Friend who 
has several years now been entered into her 
everlasting rest, and of whom it was truth- 
fully testified at her grave, that she was one 
of whom the world was not worthy. The 
first tract was handed to a man who was. 
seated by himself. He respectfully received 
it and commenced perusing it. ‘Then to two 
women, to some young colored men, and 
presently I found myself surrounded by a 
number of men and boys asking that each 
should receive one. I could have distributed 
a hundred. 

The next afternoon, as I was walking in 
the southern part of the city, a colored man 
with whitewash brush in his hands accosted 
me, desiring I would furnish him with another 
of the same tract I had given him the day 
before—as he had given that away. He 
stated that he had read it to a company of 
his people who had not been what they ought 
to be, and who were surrounded by evil in- 
fluences. For the first time in five years they 
had accompanied him to a place of worship 
that evening. This simple circumstance is 
related with the hope of giving encourage- 
ment to embrace some of the many opportu- 
nities open in our daily walk, to sow good 
seed, which the dissemination of pertinent 
tracts and books may be compared to. 

Philada., 5th mo, 17th, 1872, 
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It may be remembered by our readers that 
some time ago we placed before them extracts 
from an article published in The Br.tish Friend, 
under the heading of ‘‘ Barclay and his As- 
sailants,” exhibiting the great change that 
has taken place in the members of London 
Yearly Meeting, as regards plainness of dress, 
manners, &c., so that the few still keeping to 
the garb of Friends, are looked upon with 
disapprobation, if not contempt, by their fel- 
low professors. We again give extracts from 
a continuation of the same article in the last 
number of our respected cotemporary. The 
author, whoever he may be, expresses sen- 
timents on some points with which we can- 
not unite ; but his statements are valuable as 
adding to the cumulative evidence, from an 
unprejudiced source, of the great departures 
of very many of the members of that Yearly 
Meeting, from the principles and practices of 
Friends. It is a sad fact, but we see no good 
to be gained by attempting to conceal or 
palliate it. 

We have italicised a few lines.—Hprrors. 


Barclay and his Assailants. 

It has not been my intention from the first 
to enter into any detailed defence of the 
several propositions of the “ Apology for the 
True Christian Divinity, as the same is held 
forth and preached by the People in scorn called 
Quakers ;” nor of those points in particular 
which have lately been called in question. 
That would occupy far too much space in the 
pages of this Periodical, and would probably 
only lead to unprofitable controversy. But 
believing those principles to form one intelli- 
gible and consistent whole, perfectly impreg- 
nable from without, and perfectly scriptural ; 
and that the very life of our religious Society 
lies therein, yea, in those very points which 
have been more especially assailed of late, I 
have felt the burden laid upon me to point 
out, as far as I may be enabled, the symptoms 
which appear to me to indicate a gradual de- 
cadence in the full recognition and distinct 
enunciation of some points of our pristine 
faith, along with the growth of views more 
consonant with those from the thraldom of 
which our forefathers in the truth—under an 
amount of obloquy and suffering we are now 
wholly unable to realize—were delivered, and 
have banded down to us their living testimony 
as a precious inheritance. That our carly 
Friends were more highly gifted, more en- 
lightened, and saw farther than the rest of 
the professing world into the entire spiritu- 
ality of the Gospel dispensation—upon which 
we must advance, not retrograde, if we would 
maintain our position—is the only ground 
we can claim for a separate existence, or that 
can form a bond of union amongst us suffi- 
ciently strong to resist extraneous influences, 
and so to cement us together as to check the 
dissolution which, others at least inform us, 
has evidently for some time past been steadily 
setting in. 

I am aware there is what is thought to be 
a revival amongst us, in the greatly increased 
amount of religious activity of late years in 
some directions, as in the institution of First- 
day Schools, and various other agencies for the 
promotion of the social and religious welfare 
of our fellow-men. These movements have 

’ doubtless exerted both a direct and a reflex 
influence for good in no small degree on the 
minds of those who have been engaged in 
them, as well as on the objects of their solici- 
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tude and exertion. It is not quite so clear 
that these efforts and associations have had 
altogether an attractive and deepening in- 
fluence on those who have taken the most 
prominent part in their promotion towards 
our Society and its primary principles— 
whether the result has been an increase of 
loyalty and attachment on the whole, or 
whether there has not been an obviously scat- 
tering effect, and even in some cases a degree 
of estrangement. If it be so, I would be far 
from drawing any arbitrary conclusion, be- 
yond the notice of the fact, for the inference 
may be made use of either way. But there 
bas not always been a perfect freedom from 
an appeal to popular elements and motives of 
action, of allinfluences one of the most stealthy 
and insidious. 

Our statistical tables likewise exhibit a 
slight annual increase in the number of our 
members for the last few years, but not nearly 
in proportion to the general increase of the 
population. Like all other statistics they are 
necessarily very deceptive as to the right 
conclusions to be drawn from them, and per- 
haps nothing can be imagined more barren 
and unprofitable as to any moral or religious 
results than the mere counting of numbers. 
They do not tell us how many of those re- 
turned are only nominal members, as must 
naturally be the case where birthright is the 
principal avenue into the Society, and oc- 
casionally attending a First-day morning 
meeting the main test of a claim to the re- 
tention of membership. There is no means 
of ascertaining the proportion between our 
sincerely attached and our lukewarm or more 
or less disaffected members—the only thing 
worth knowing at the expense of the time 
and trouble incurred. Many of those enu- 
merated would scarcely recognize their mem- 
bership if challenged, or hold it as binding 
to any particular walk or practice. This 
loose state of things is mainly attributable 
to an increased laxity in the discipline of late 
years ; and how much of this is due to, and has 
been promoted by, the statistical tables, they 
must be left to answer for themselves. Iam 
no advocate for a penal discipline, love being 
the only authority, and restoration the sole 
object of discipline in a Christian church. 
But we have a right to look for some sort of 
consistency, and 1 think there can be no doubt 
of our statistical tables being out of harmony 
with the theory and constitution of our So- 
ciety, in their inevitable tendency to direct 
the attention, along with other prevalent in- 
fluences, to outward considerations. This is 
not alone my own solitary view. One-of the 
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steadily increasing for some time past, andi 
now affecting our First-day morning meet 
ings in many places. It has gone on increas 
ing with much greater rapidity during th 
present and immediately preceding gener 
ations, so that we hear more and more 0 
the extreme difficulty with which meeting 
in some places are kept up at all, of other 
being discontinued, and of junctions takin 
place between Monthly and Quarterly Meet 
ings, one after another, in consequence of the 
diminished numbers attending them, not, 
withstanding the greatly increased facilities 
of travelling ; which process, as far as regan 
present appearances, seems not likely to b 
counteracted. In endeavoring to trace the 
causes, we have no records exactly to show 
when this decline first began to set in. Hmi- 
gration for the sake of greater freedom of 
conscience, and from under the hand of bitter 
persecution, was one main cause in earlier 
times, but that has long ceased to operate in 
anything like the same proportion. * * * 

Although some of our general principles, 
and several of our testimonies, are undoubted- 
ly meeting with increased recognition and ac- 
ceptance among the community at large, 
those who have an extensive experience, and 
the best welfare of the Society most truly at 
heart, must be conscious of a wide-spread 
alienation from our practices, if not defection 
from our principles, within our own borders, 
and that by no means confined to the young 
and rising generation, but affecting many of 
those occupying prominent positions in the So- 
ciety, and to whom we are accustomed to 
look up as examples, if not as our leaders and 
our guides. If the cause should be found to 
lie in a general lukewarmness having crept 
over us, or, still more, in any shifting of our 
ancient ground, in the gradual yielding up or 
less distinct apprehension of those deep, in- 
ward, and spiritually experienced convictions 
which first gathered our early Friends, and 
of which Robert Barclay is the able and 
hitherto acknowledged exponent, it is well we 
should be thoroughly awakened to it before 
our admirable organization is all that is left 
to us. 

There can be no doubt, I think, that the 
source of the difficulties which arose in the 
Society in this country rather more than 
thirty years ago lay really in a covert—not 
open at that time, I believe—attack upon 
some of the principles of Barclay and the 
early Friends. The views which were then 
being disseminated occasioned so much un- 
easiness when brought to the Yearly Meet- 
ing as to cause the appointment of a Com- 


most experienced voices, now removed from 
amongst us, pleaded against them to the last. 
Notwithstanding anything they may seem to 
cover, we can scarcely cast our eyes over the 
length and breadth of the land without becom- 
ing painfully sensible of a general decay going 
on in the attendance of our meetings both 
for worship and discipline, in towns as well 
as in the country, but more especially in some 
of the rural districts, which were once the 
strongholds of our Society. There are a few 
cases of exception, where unusual zeal and 
exertion have been devoted, or where the 
neighboring meetings have been fed by the 
surplusage of the large towns ; but the general 


mittee in the year 1835. That Committee 
was composed of some of the ablest and most 
qualified men we had amongst us, whose 
equals in weight of character and religious 
experience, I apprehend, without disparage- 
ment, it may fairly be said we should now 
have difficulty in finding. They labored long 
and faithfully ; and the Society had strength 
enough at that time to cast out from it the 
views which had occasioned the difficulty. 
But it resulted in the separation of so largea 
number of influential Friends, many of them 
of the highest reputation and standing, as to 
shake the Society in some quarters to its 
very centre. The result was greatly to be 


complaint is of old standing in the Answers 
to our Queries, as to the continuous falling 
off in the attendance of First-day afternoon 
and week-day meetings. It has gone on 


deplored. And I doubt whether there are 
any Friends now living, who can remember 
and impartially review the whole of the cir- 
cumstances attending what is known as wie 
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}eacon Controversy,” and who are not now 
he judgment that the lasting interests of 
Society were not best promoted by the 

i rse then taken—ever since so far regret- 

2 the action both of the Yearly Meeting 

jl of its Committee. Whether arising from 
well-known law of reaction or otherwise, 

velieve it to be no mistake to say that those 

'y views are now the most prominently held in 

ny leading quarters, if not in the Society at 

We. * * * * 

We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that 

{ings which were looked upon as important 

| Robert Barclay, William Penn, and others, 

‘the fruits of the Spirit, and therefore held 
‘living testimonies, and some that are con- 
‘ered to belong to our minor views and 

jpotices, now that they are acknowledged 

‘be making their way in the world more 

erally, perhaps, than at any former period, 

_ Jer an increasing sense of the inconsistency 

, What they are opposed to with the Chris- 

im walk and calling, are fast losing their 

d@ wpon us, or are being mostly treated 

‘ch more lightly, if not altogether lowered 

falling into decay. The adoption of the 

‘Gernals of ‘‘mourning” is rapidly increasing 

‘ch us, while a society has lately been 

“med wholly to discountenance those prac- 

@8 among rich and poor alike. As to the 

,aeral subject, a “ Woman’s Dress Associa- 

‘m” has recently been instituted altogether 

‘tthout our borders. Again, the right and 

valification of women to preach the gospel 

‘oecoming much more extensively acknow- 

/ ged, while on this vital question a tone of 

yreciation 1s sometimes to be heard in our 

(dst. Some forms of speech—not those 

jnich many deem merely technical, but 

‘ners that involve a clear and decided princi- 

ja—are freely used, and have erept into our 

| cial or semi-official documents at our meeting- 
uses, and on other public occasions. Many 

‘our members are satisfied to contribute to 

| maintenance of officially paid ministers, and 

some matters accept of their official services, 

J hout any serious recognition of our discipline. 

“nscientious persons throughout the country 

3 allowing themselves to be distrained upon, 

jsher than support certain appropriations 

(@y disapprove of; while our testimony 

jainst ecclesiastical demands once so con- 

sitently held, and for the faithful mainten- 
jice of which our predecessors suffered so 
wgely, has become a mark for controversy, 

) til it has almost disappeared. 

‘We know that these things held as mere 

atters of rule,—as well as our testimonies 

jainst war, and against oaths, which are 

(Ml preserved almost intact,—are compara- 

yely lifeless, and cannot take rank above 

jain moral precepts, unless they spring from 
yep inward conviction, as always so based 
| Robert Barclay and hisfriends. Separated 

‘om their living root, our practices become 

| the dry and withered branches of a sap- 

ss and decaying stem; and in our very 
imial of formality, we sink into the worst of 

eins. * * * * 

| Doubtless it may be said the complaint is 

) new one; that itis the old, old story of 

ye decline of the Society, and departure 

pm its first principles, almost from its rise, 
| at least the second generation ; and equally 

Necting nearly every other religious move- 

jent, even Christianity itself, according to 

2 well-known course of events, or law of 


man nature. I have a scarce old volume 


(1703,) written by an “enemy” of course, 
which contains the picture of an elderly man, 
with his hat on, ina bending decrepit attitude, 
supporting himself on crutches, with the 
legend,—“ Quakerism drooping, and its Cause 
sinking!” The difference, however, is this. 
Defections then came from the margin, and 
were partial, leaving the heart or responsible 
portion sound ; now it is general, and may be 
said to have reached the head in some Cases, 
that is, in the attacks upon our central princi- 
ples, as far as regards the opposition to 
Barclay. As es A 

Great as aro the moral principles of our 
Society, it can never stand upon them alone. 
If once the cementing bond of their true 
spiritual basis is lost or depreciated, we have 
nothing left to hold us together worth con- 
tending for; or that other bodies do not pos- 
sess, in some respects, in a superior degree. 
There can be no doubt about disintegration 
having set in to a large extent in the body ; 
and what ought still more to alarm those 
who have the good of the Society, and not 
partial views or partisanship, truly at heart, 
is, that some of the finest minds amongst us, 
and some of the most conscientious, are being 
alienated, on one side or the other, from our 
small numbers. : 

Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.” 
A Badge of the Party, 

Though it be objected, that we seek to set 
up outward forms and preciseness, and that 
our plainness is but a badge of the party, the 
better to be known; I do declare, in the fear 
of Almighty God, that these are but the im- 
aginations and vain constructions of insen- 
sible men, who have not had that sense, which 
the Lord hath given us, of what arises from 
the right and the wrong root in man. And 
when such censurers of our simplicity shall 
be inwardly touched and awakened by the 
mighty power of God, and see things as they 
are in their proper natures and seeds, they 
will then know their own burden, and easily 
acquit us, without the imputation of folly or 
hypocrisy herein. 

To such as say that we strain at small things, 
which becomes not a people of such fair pre- 
tensions to liberty and freedom of spirit, I 
answer with meeckness, truth, and sobriety, 
that nothing is small that God makes matter 
of conscience to do or leave undone, and that 
as inconsiderable as they are made by those 
who raise this objection, yet they are much 
set by.— William Penn. 


Alas! if my best Friend who laid down his 
life for me, were to remember all the instances 
in which [ have neglected Him, and to plead 
them against me in judgment, where should 
I hide my guilty head in the day of recom- 
pense? I will pray therefore for blessings 
upon my friends, though they cease to be so, 
and upon my enemies though they continue 
such.— Cowper. 
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It can hardly be otherwise than that every 
one, whether he be a resident of the city, en- 
gaged in mercantile or professional pursuits, 
or living in the country and deriving his 


means of subsistence from cultivation of the 
soil, if he is accustomed to reflect on the de- 
pendent condition of man, and the close con- 
nection between his individual interest and 
tbat of his fellow men, will be more or less 
affected by any apparent unusual aberration 
of natural phenomena; such as occasionally 
occurs in the progress of the seasons, and the 
prevailing character of the weather; influ- 
encing irresistibly as they do the growth and 
perfection of the fruits of the earth, from 
which man derives the means of existence. If 
we look on the multitudes around us, or con- 
sider the vast aggregate of the inhabitants of 
our country, and refiect that all these must be 
fed, day by day, it may be well if the query 
is sometimes brought home to us, by what 
wonderful means is the necessary food pro- 
vided? Accustomed to the daily rising and 
setting of the sun; the constant and often un- 
appreciated diffusion of light and heat; the 
varying apportionment of wind, clouds and 
rain, we may learn to accept them as the mere 
product of natural laws, forgetful of their and 
our dependence on the will of an almighty 
and ever-present Creator, and thus fail to re- 
cognize that the supply of our daily wants is 
altogether dependent on the goodness of Him, 
in whom we live, move and have our being, 
and that if He withholds the bestowal of his 
undeserved bounty, famine and death are the 
inevitable result. Science with all its dis- 
coveries, art with all its nice adaptations, in- 
dustry with all its resources, and commerce 
with all its appliances, mighty as they are in 
assisting man in carrying on the labor which 
belongs to him, and in perfecting his plans 
and enterprises, each and all are powerless to 
provide the means to support life, unless a 
power far superior to any he can call into ac- 
tion, so regulates the elements as rightly to 
distribute genial warmth, and bring forth the 
early and the latter rain necessary to make 
“the fruitful field laugh with abundance.” 
The present Spring has been signally cold 
and dry, there having been comparatively 
little rain since its advent, and throughout 
many sections of the country, the hopes of 
the farmer are disappointed by the apparent 
failure of some of his most needed crops. The 
daily papers give gloomy accounts of the con- 
dition of the wheat and grass, and it seems 
hardly probable, even should rain soon come, 
that the yield will be sufficient to supply the 
wants of man and beast, even in the neigh- 
borhoods where it is gathered. The comments 
of the press on this state of things in the coun- 
try, indicate that the thoughts of the writers 
seldom rise higher than secondary causes, 
and comfort is taken in the belief that as our 
domain is vast, and its climate various, it is 
probable the surplus of one part will supply 
the deficiency of another. Such may, prove 
to be the case. It would be well however if 
the minds of the people were more deeply 
impressed with the guilt and deserved punish- 
ment of the multitorm aspects of sin con- 
stantly thrusting themselves into notice; and 
that although “The Lord God is merciful and 
gracious, long-suffering and abundant in good- 
ness and truth,” yet his all-piercing eye be- 
holds all these different phases of iniquity, 
and He may be thus giving warning that his 


long-suffering may be exhausted, and his 
sleepless care to provide food for a rebellious, 
ungrateful community be withdrawn, leaving 
it to suffer by famine and pestilence, the re- 
compense due to its many crimes. But how 


few comparatively appear to recognize his 
hand in these dispensations, and how many 
are disposed to thrust Him away from the 
superintendence and government of his crea- 
tion; deceiving themselves with the notion 
that having established fixed laws, He has 
left it to take care of itself. Can such rightly 
learn to adore his glorious majesty, or to seek 
with fervency of spirit his divine regard and 
protection? 

How great is the patience and forbearance 
of Him with whom we have to do; and yet 
He does not always withhold his judgments, 
as we have fearful evidence in what has been 
and is even now taking place in the Hast, 
where gaunt famine has reaped and is reaping 
an awful harvest of corruption and death, 
sweeping over Cities, towns and country, car- 
rying with it agony and terror, and leaving 
to those who escape with life, little more than 
lamentation and woes. Let us not flatter 
ourselves that these are sinners above all 
others who inhabit the earth, but rather seek 
to humble ourselves and repent, lest we like- 
wise perish. If we experience a merciful ex- 
emption from such dire affliction, the louder 
is the call for reverent gratitude and obedi- 
ence to Him who can turn “a fruitful land 
into barrenness for the wickedness of them 
that dwell therein,’ who by a season so un- 
propitious to vegetation, may be intending to 
remind the people of their entire dependence 
on Him who “ watereth the hills from his 
chambers,” and who ‘“causeth the grass to 


grow for the cattle, and herb for the service 
of man, that he may bring forth food out of 
the earth.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forriegn.—The supplemental article to the Treaty of 
Washington, providing for a settlement of the indirect 
claims controversy, continues to be a prominent topic 
of discussion in the London papers. The London Globe 
says, that the claims of the American government for 
damages incurred by the destruction of vessels by the 
privateer Shenandoah alone amount to $6,500,000. 
The correspondence between the British and American 
governments is published and commented on by the 
journals, which generally express the hope of a fayor- 
able decision by the Senate. 

The agent of the Cunard line has received informa- 
tion of the loss of the steamer Tripoli, from Liverpool 
for Boston. The Tripoli went ashore on South Tuskar 
rock, off Carnsere Point, on the Irish coast. Her crew 
and passengers were all saved, but the vessel will be a 
total loss. Little of the cargo can be saved. 

The question of a university for women is being agi- 
tated in England. Several influential journals strongly 
advocate the measure. 

The report of the Registrar General of Ireland, for 
1871, shows a net decrease of 25,547 acres in the quan- 
tity of land under cultivation below the previous year’s 
returns. The number of emigrants who left Irish ports 
last year was 72,004, a decrease of 3,476 compared with 
1870, The emigrants consisted of 41,924 males, and 
30,080 females. 

London.—Consols, 934. U.S. sixes, 1862, 895; 1867, 
931; ten-forties, 89. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 11}d.; Orleans, 11} a 
112d. California white wheat, 12s. 8d. a 12s. 10d. per 
100 lbs. ; red winter wheat, No. 2, 12s. 6d.; spring, 11s. 
8d. a 11s. 10d, 

Marshal Bazaine has been placed under arrest pre- 
paratory to his trial before a special court martial, 
which is to take place soon. 

Subscriptions to the amount of $300,000 have been 
raised in Paris for the sufferers by the eruption of 
Vesuvius. 

The Carlist disturbances in Spain continue. It is 
stated that 15,000 government troops are now con- 
centrated in the department of Biscay, and opposed to 
them are 7,000 Carlists, who avoid any general engage- 
ment. Don Carlos has, it is supposed, taken refuge in 
France. A body of Carlists who entered Spain from 
Portugal, were met on the frontier by government 
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passed a bill providing for bringing up the effective 
force of the regular army in Spain to 80,000 men. The 
Cortes rejected a resolution censuring the government 
for declaring Navarre, Lerida, Biscay and Catalonia in 
a state of siege. 

A series of violent earthquakes occurred in Iceland 
on the 16th, 17th and 18th of last month. 

A Berlin dispatch of the 16th says: The Reichstag 
has passed a resolution asking the Government to sub- 
mit for its action a draft of law which shall regulate 


the license granted to religious orders, and provide for 


the punishment of all members of such organizations 
who are guilty of dangerous activity towards the State. 
The resolution is aimed more particularly at the Jesuits, 
who are especially mentioned as requiring restricting. 

The Italian Government has sent a communication 
to the Government of Prince Charles, of Roumania, 
protesting against the persecution and oppression of the 


Jews in that country. 


Advices from Japan to 4th mo. 23d, state that by im- 
perial decree the Mikado of Japan has abolished all 
edicts directed against Christianity. These edicts had 
been in force three centuries, and their abolition is the 
voluntary act of the sovereign. Ten Buddhist priests 


attempted to gain audience with the Mikado to protest 


against his abolishing the edicts referred to, but were 
warned off by the guards. Persisting in their effurts to 


get into the palace five of the priests were cut down and 


the others fled. A great fire had occurred in Yeddo, 
destroying all the buildings in a space three miles in 
length by two in width. It originated in “one of the 
prince’s late palaces,” occupied by troops, and the flames 
were carried by a severe gale “over whole blocks of 
buildings,” and set fire to places “a mile distant” from 
where the fire began. The fire rendered 30,000 persons 
homeless, and the government was feeding them. In 
the new plan of the burned district, only wide streets 
and substantial buildings are to be allowed. 

A Madrid dispatch of the 20th says: It is officially 
announced by the government that desertions from 
Carlist bands in the province of Biscay have com- 
menced. Many of the insurrectionists present them- 
selves to the government authorities and give up their 
arms. More than four thousand haye already submit- 
ted. The insurgent bands in other provinces are dis- 
persing. 

It is stated that the attitude of the government of 
France toward the Carlists, and the facility with which 
the retreating insurrectionists have escaped into France, 
have caused a deep feeling of irritation on the part of 
the Spanish government. The Spanish Consul at 
Bayonne, France, has arrived in Madrid, for the pur- 
pose of formally complaining of the course pursued by 
the French authorities toward the fleeing Carlists. 

Detachments of government troops continue to en- 
counter the Carlist bands in the disaffected provinces, 
and the insurgents are invariably beaten and dispersed. 

Unirep Srares. — Miscellaneous.—The number of 
interments in Philadelphia last week were 328. There 
were 29 deaths of small pox, 43 of consumption, 22 in- 
flammation of the lungs, and 13 old age. The number 
of interments in the corresponding week 1871, was 247. 

On the evening of the 19th, Jayne’s large granite 
building, extending from Dock to Carter Street, was 
destroyed by fire, and other houses adjoining were 
greatly damaged. The loss on stock and buildings is 
estimated at 7552,000. 

Last week forest fires swept over portions of Sullivan 
and Delaware counties, N. Y., Sussex county, N. J., 
and several of the northern counties of Pennsylvania, 
destroying much timber, and many dwellings, saw- 
mills, &e. A welcome rain on the 19th arrested the 
destruction. 

The U. S. Treasury balance on the 18th inst, con- 
sisted of $100,618,340 coin, and $12,019,942 currency. 

The Secretary of the Interior has received a commu- 
nication from General Howard, dated Tucson, Arizona. 
The General, who spent four days at Camp Grant, in- 
quiring into the Apache troubles, says there are nearly 
one thousand of these Indians in the reservation, that 
their conduct is good, and that scarcely any depreda- 
tions are or haye been committed in the vicinity. 

The Labor report of Massachusetts for.1871 asserts 
that since 1860 there has been a large decrease in nearly 
every item of agricultural productions and in farm live 
stock. From these facts it appears that Massachusetts 
is becoming less a farming and more and more a manu- 
facturing and trading and transporting community. 
The cash value of farms in that State has decreased 
nearly $7,000,000 within the past ten years. 

The total number of hogs packed in the west during 
the past season was 4,782,413, an increase of 1,159,000 
over the previous year. The cost of the hogs was $55,- 


troops and driven back into Portugal. The Cortes have 


800,000. 


The House of Representatives, by a vote of 147 to 

passed a tariff and tax bill making considerable red 
tions in the revenue. The estimated reduction by tl 
tariff bill, including the free list, is about $29,645,00 
and in internal revenue from $14,000,000 to $15,000,00 
Both Houses of Congress have agreed to adjou 
finally on the 29th inst., but it is believed the Sena 
will not be ready for so early a day, and will ask for 
extension of the time. 
The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotatio 
on the 20th inst. New York.—American gold, 113 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 1188; ditto, 1867, 1164; ditto, 10-4 
5 per cents, 110%. Superfine flour, $6.90 a $7.30; fin 
brands, $7.50 a $12.15. No. 2 Chicago spring whe 
$1.71; red western, $2.08; white Michigan, $2.18 
$2.20. Canada barley, $1.10. Oats, 57 a 67 ets. Ry 
98 cts. Western mixed corn, 73 a 74 cts.; weste 
white, 80 cts.; southern white, 88a 90 cts. Pheladelphi 
—Cotton, 24} a 24% ets. for uplands and New Orlean 
Superfine flour, $6 a $6.75; finer brands, $7 a $11.5 
New York and western red wheat, $2.20; amber, $2.8 
a $2.35; white, $2.35 a $2.40. Rye, $1.10. Yello 
corn, 74 a 75 cts.; western mixed, 73 a 74 cts. Oat 
57 a 58 cts. Canvassed hams, 12 cts. Lard, 9 a 9} et 
Clover-seed, 9 a 10 cts. per lb, Timothy, $2.75 pi 
bushel. Sales of about 2000 beef cattle at the Avem 
Drove-yard. Extra at 7} a 8 cts.; fair to good 6} a 
cts, and common 5 a 54 cts. per lb. gross. Clipps 
sheep sold at 64 a 74 cts. per Ib. gross: receipts 15,0( 
head. Corn fed hogs, $6.75 a $7 per 100 lbs. net: r 
ceipts 3,261 head. Baltimore.—Family flour, $11. 
a $13.50; western extra, $8.50 a $9.50. Penna. m 
wheat, $2.20 a $2.30. Southern yellow corn, 72a’ 
cts.; white, 76 a77 cts. Oats, 56 a 60 cts. Cincinna 
—Family flour, $8.90 a $9.52. Red wheat, $2 a $2.( 
Corn, 50 cts. “Rye, $1.06. Oats, 43 a 46 cts. Lard, | 
St. Lowis—Family flour, $9.25 a $10.50. Choice spri 
wheat, $1.70; fall red, $2.07 a $2.08. No. 2 mix 
corn, 50 cts. Oats, 40 a41 cts. Chicago.—No. 2 sprit 
wheat, $1.51. No.2 corn, 48 cts. No. 2 oats, 42 ¢ 
Rye, 85 cts. No. 2 barley, 61 a 65 cts. Louisville. 
Choice wheat, $2 a $2.05. Corn in sacks, 65 cts. O: 
in sacks, 53 cts. Sugar cured hams, 11 a 12 cts, Lai 
Jal0cts. Detroit—Flour, $9.50 a $10. For choi 
amber and white wheat, $1.95. Mixed corn, 56 c¢ 
Oats, 473 cts. Oswego.—Amber Canada wheat, $ 
No. 1 Milwaukie spring, $1.78 a $1.80. Yellow col 
67 cts. Oats, 57 cts. Cleveland—No. 1 winter r 
wheat, $1.95. Corn, 60 cts. Oats, 50 cts, 


THE INSTITUTE FOR COLORED YOUTH. 


The Annual Meeting will be held in the Committ 
Room of Arch Street Meeting-house, on Third-day, 4 
mo. 28th, 1872, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

RicHarp CapBuRy, Secretary. 

Philadelphia, 5th mo. 1872. 


WANTED. 


A Friend as Principal of the School under care 
Germantown Preparative Meeting. The school is 
graded one, well supplied with needful appliances 1 
a full academic course, and the salary offered is liber 

Apply to 

Alfred Cope, Germantown. 

Samuel Morris, Olney, Phila. 

James E. Rhoads, Germantown. 

Jane E. Mason, No. 15 S. 7th St., Philad: 
Mary R. Haines, No. 926 Spruce St., do. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


Wanted, a teacher in the classical department of t 
Friends’ Select Schools, upon the opening of the F 
term in the 9th month next. 

Application may be made to 

James Whitall, 410 Race St., 
Edward Maris, M. D., 127 South Fifth § 
Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphic 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Wort 
inaton, M. D. ; 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board 
Managers. 


Marriep, on the 16th of Fifth month, at Frien 
Meeting-house, Germantown, Howarp ComrortT 
Susan F., daughter of the late Thomas Wistar, Jr. 


UE oe NS ee 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


